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ABSTRACT ' 

An experiment was conducted in vhic^ perceptions of 
*an individual responding to an inxi:ial disclosure vere examined*. 
Observer subjects (N=315) read a brief description of a first 
encounter betv^en tvo vomen. During the meeting one of the vomen made 
either an intimate or a non- intimate disclosure (low vs. liigh initial 
intimacy). The? other woman responded in one of five ways: with an 
intimate disclosure (high-return*disclosure) , a non-intimate 
disclosure (low-return-disclosure) , acKnciwiedgement' and sympathy 
(concern), concem-plus-high-return-disclosurer or ; 
cbncern-plus-low-return-disclosure* Regardless of initial intimjicyr « 
the most favorable impressions of the respondent were formed in the; \ 
^concern^J^ condition. When the respondent made a disclosure of heir <, 
awn,' the interaction predicted by the normative hypqthesis was 
replicated. Results indicate there is a possibility that a disclosure 
reciprcicity norm may not apply to conversations. (Author) 
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. 'AcGordlng to ATtman (1973) tw majbr theoretical approach 
advanced to account for the consistent finding of disc Ijosure re^ipracity. 
The first of \hese,, Which is most clos^^^ Jourard , (1959) f , 

-andiflorthy. Gary, anB Kdhh (1969), may be loosely described as a reinforce- 

P ■ ■ - ■ • I. . ■■. ■ . .V ■ ■ ;■ ,■ ■. ' , ^ I. - V.r'-: 

ment-social exchange explanationv It holds ^that th^ receipt of intimate p 

disclosyre is reinforeifig. Reciprocity/occiirs as a resjult of the recipient's 

feeling that he has' been, trusted' and now wishes to reward the reveal er with/ 

' ■ ■ ■ - ■ : ■ ■ I ■ ■ . ■ , ■ ^ ■ ! ■ - ■ . ■ . ,■ ; 

a conf idencfe of .-his or her owrv. * The "second; .explanation,- articulated by 
.^Derlega^nd Chaikin and theit^ assp^^^ ie-g. , Chaikin & Derlega, 1974; 

/ Deri e^a, Harris, & Chaikin. 1973; Deri ega ^Chaikin, 1976), views reciprocity 
in terms of social norms 3 Reciprocity is kid to be the result of the social 
obligation to reciprocate behaviors. '»It should b&noted that these two 
approaches are not mutually exclusive. Viewing disclosure reciprocity as 
the product of norms do?s not. mean that questions of trust 'and/or the reward 
value of received disclosure wili not ari^e. SimilarlyV explaininjg disclose 
.reciprocity as a social exchange process does not miein that, social porms are 
irrelevant. Altman has noted that neither positipn is well developed 
theoretically or empirically. - | \ 

To make ^further prpgress in explaining disclosure reciprocity, researchers 
must direct their atteht ion toward deteriiining what is actually being r.eci pro - 
■ catedjfi an exchange of disclosures. A , fee en t study by Morton ^(1978) ' 
.categorizes disclosure in terins of twO^Separate dimensions, descriptive and 
evaluative intimacy. pesGriptiv| intimalcy refers to the revelation of private 
facts about oneself/ Evaluative intimacy, on the other hand, involves the 
conveying of judgment and affect. Although the two dimensions are sometimes - 



disclosure, researchers, have 
ve Intimacy. ' ; 

4) liking Tor the nprm-breakler experiment. 



tended, to focus 



confounded in man i pu la t i on s of 
almost exclusively o/i desi^ript' 
Chai ktn and De*ijlega ' s {191 
for e)iamp1e; emploiy^ed disci osu|res consisting primarily of ijrivate facts at/ 
■ differing Jlevels of intimacy. The experiment Was a 2 x 2 Resign in which 
■'pbserver subjects first read a low or high intimacy disclosure made by one 
vionjfln to another, then they watched the recipient respond with either a 
low or high intimacy disclosuce. It was predicted a-nd, found that attraction 
for the recipient was greatest when she matched the intimacy of the initial 
revealer. These results have- become an important source of support for the 
normative approach to reciprocity. They are al so cbhsi stent with the 
correspondent inference, theory of Jones and Qavis (.1965) in that subject's 
views of tliie respondent's ^dispositional disclosure tendencies were affected 
by; expectancies based on the intimacy of the initial revealer. 

■ In interpreting their results, Chaikin and Derlega imply that only by 
matchinn the original revealer fact for fact can the recipient satisfy f ^ 
norm. /Is the norm really that specific? 




fe;^v Informal observation suggests that self -disclosures are met w?th a 



varietS^|of responses. Indeed^ a common reaction to hearing ab^ui an intimate 
problem in another's life is to express concern or sympathy./ Experience 
suggests that such a reaction in which evaluative rather tWan descriptive 
i ntimacy •irSvfec i proea ted , may be acceptabl e; and appropri ate.. If-so ,--then the 
norm of recipro'^lty may be less specific than Chaikin and Derlega imply. A 
Instead of requiring participants in (an interaction to match each ot|ier fact 
for fact , it may only prescribe that intimacy be met with intimacy^ 



■, I- 



devised tQ compare the reactions of observes 



The ipresent expemment was 
to ar disclosuV-e recipf^fjt who .responded to a low or high .intimacy disclosure v 1> 
of prtvat^ fatfts with eft4»er-4^W or high intimate disclosure of her own or 
wt!-;*^ ^'^ '^^press ion pf concern. It was predicted that ari expression of cohcern. 
as well ,as! a disclosure of matching intimacy wpuTd ipe seen as .approprfate and - 
• T^ad .to;' attraction. .; ' - ■-r ' --^ 

■\ :' ' ■ ^Mettiod " ■ ■ . ' : ;■■ . 

/S ubjects '..\ , ■ . " ' ■ • • 

Three hundred fifteen introductory psychology students ,{niales and females) 
from the University of Texas served as subjects. They participated in partial ' 
fulfillment of course requirements and were tested either in their classes or 
in a group session set up Yor this purpose.- AIJ conditions were- run; in each 
of the testing sessions. ' ; 

Procedure , \ 

The experiment was introduced as a study of impression formation. Subjects ^ 

■ v ; . ■ ■ ' ■ ,// , 

were each given a test booklet and after indicating their agej, sex, and year f 
in school , proceeded to read a description of a first encounter between two 
Women along the same lines as 'the one described by Chai kin and Derlega ( 1974)1; ; 
After what was described' :|is a brief conversation during which th^5f discovered 
that they were both sophoinores and interested in corrmuni cation ps a major, one 
of the women asked the other if anything had been bothering her lately. The 
•other woman (hereafter referred to as the initial reveal er or simply the first 
woman) responded with a self -disclosure of either Tow or hi^h intimacy. These • 
disclosures were designed with an eye to keeping the negative affective -valence 
of the statem.ent constant across conditions. Also, since -both disclosures ■ 
dealt with depression and alcohol , an identical cdricern response could be made. 
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I; r:: Ttjie^MniitiaV disclosure manlpuT^tlon: , |lh' both 1 ow and high /iriitial 
■iisclosMre c^^^^ the f ir^t womi'ri said'^^t^^^ was depressed because! 

ifeveryoneiwas^ ^s^ the low intimacy conditiori 

sh^ went , on to say that, she had just lef^ a' group of friends and getting 
drunk wis a 11 they could talk about. .In the high in-timacy condition she/ 
.continued by revealing that her parents y/ere in the process of getting 
divorce as a result of her mother's alcoholism. , ' 

Th e response manipulation . The other woman (hereafter referred t6 as 
the respondent or the second woman) replied to this in one of five wayL 
In the low-return disclosure condition (low -return), she mentioned that she 



Hi: 



had just left a class where the topic of discussion had been beginning a 



career in communication. She noted thatthiswas difficult but went 
say that if she kept her grades up, she thought she could do it. 



it In 



to 



In the high-reti^irn disclosure condition (high-return), she revealed 
that she had been upsiet recently because her boyfriend, who had been living 
with her for a year, had recently broken off their relationship. She went 
on , to say that she did not like living alone and*hat it was really hard 

for her when they ran into| each other. 4 

. . ... 4}i': . iv^-- .J . ' ■ ':■ 

' In the concern condition, she' t^^^^ sympathy with the first woman, 

noting, that it was prbbably hard for her to concentrate on her studies. She 

went On to acknowledge that there probably was nothing she could really dO, 

but of ferfedjio listen if the first woman wanted to talk about it. 

' Finally two combinatipn conditions were run (concern -pi us ^ low -return 

and: concern- pi us-high-retOr^) * in which the low or high return disclosure 

'fol lowed an initial staterfet^Df concern. 



t 



/^^ij^r Dependen t measures . After reading the second woman's reply, s^^^ 

• attraction towards the respondent was measured. They were first asked to 
7 estimate the extent to which they would like the respondent. Then the 

rat;pd the respondent on four trait dimensions (wanrl-coldi adjusted-maladjusted, 
trusting-not-<rusting, and trustworthy-untrustworthy). They also rated the 
intimacy of the statements of bo^th women and the appropriateness of the 
second woman's behavior, and f^na^^ which the second woman's 

, response was personal istic in nature; that is, caused by the. way she felt 

about the initial revealer. 
■ Results and Discussion 

;■ The results from thtf analyses of the two questions which asked subjects 

to rat^the intimacy of both women's remarks have interesting implications ' 



for an attributional approach to self-disclosure. They lend support to a 
contrast hypothesis of self-disclosure advanced by Taylor (1973). The 
existence of contrast effects has previously been discussed in terms of 
attitude .change (Sherif & Hovland, 1961), attraction (Aronson & Linder». 1965), ' 
and attrilDution (Jones & McGillis, 1976). In self-disclosureyterins, a 
contrast effect may occur when a disclosure at a given level of intimacy is ] 
proceeded or followed by a disclosure at a lower or higher leveT Of intimacy. 
The contrast between the lower aTid the higher intimacy disclosures Wy lead the 
perceiver to view both as more extreme when they occur in succession thaneither 
would appear in a neutral context. For example, one's disclosure of a history 
of drug abuse may be perceived as more intimate ^hen it comes before or after 
another's revelation of a history of tennis championships than when it is 
followed or preceeded by disclosure of more; intimate information such as 
marital problems. Taylor (1973) reports 'jiist such an effect. In his study, 
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'^"^^'^'li^'bSects r&ted the intiiTiacy of a confederate who increased the ititimAty'j&f^--/^.. 



^i-jlliii; conversation?, witljt^he subject across trials as higher thf^Ti th$€ ;o^;a' '^^- 
' 4f icon federate who, a 1 ways ;;«^gaged in i n t imate cony er s^ t i on . I woul d 1 i ice: now 
/i> to discuss our findings regarding attributions of intimacy and the^^ c^^ 
;r-Kypothesi'S., • ^ V^^^ ^ v-.^:.^/,. 

In the analysi s of the attri butions of intirrtapy for the beh^ipr of ; - 
the first woman, main effects for both initial' intiiiiacy and type of re 
were found. Cell means are presented in*'1able 1. As expected, the behavior 
of the first woman was judged to be more intimate when she talked, about . , : / 
parental alcoholism^ and divOrce than when she spoke of alcohol use'among 
her friends, thus validating the manipulation of initial, intimacy, 
F (1, 293) = 34.93, £ < .001. More interesting, though, is the main effect^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for type of response, F (4, 29S) = 3?v69, £ < .007. Subjects saw the be^haMi^^^^ 
of the first woman as more intimate when the response Of the second womarv f 
was low in intimacy; a contrast effect. The low-retu^mand concern- -'"''^^'^ ' 

■ . . ■ : ■ ■ ' .■ '. : ■ " ■ , V'^Pii?-';.'' ■ 

low-return responses resuHgd in the firs± woman's behlvl or being /seen 

V ■ ■ ^ '. ■ ■ ■ : . .' ■ ■ ■■ . '/■^^■•■■'■■' 

more intimate than if either the h'igh-return Or concern-plus-high-returnv'^^^ 

response were, given. In addition to^ these contrast effects, an^ff^t^^,':^^ 

somewhat a ki n^ to as simi 1 atifen occurred i n the concern qpndi t ion tilhefn'^ the 

second woman expressed concern, the 'behaviOr of the first woman wa s v i ewed ' v 

. , ■■■ . , . ■■ ' . ■ 1 .... ... ■■■....< ' .7,'-' ' .:i . 

as more intimate than in the high-^return or the coricprn-pjus-high-returh^^^^^ / 
conditions. This effect cannot really be considered a coritract effect 
because the second woman's concern response did not differ with the initial 

. ' '. , ». ' • ■ ...... ^ ... ' ♦ . 

disclosure in terms Of intimacy. U appears that a statement of concern • 
serves to confirm or verify the intimacy of the initial revealer's st£itemwti,4 



iiiiiiS^SiP- 



of .the respondent ' s in tjttiacy . / ' 

...„■. ... ... . .,. 



Scpe? evidence :;f ofeontT»$i/-ef f ects can /also ■l)ef'f|a^ 



Iri timaqy ; of the ;Se;Cqrid/';w^ ° Ail iVii tia T inl^ifM^ of 4^^^^ 



.. . , ,. ... , .... . ..... . .... ,. -/y; :■^;^■■■:^•:?'y;S??■7■■: 

: ]respon5fe f riterattT^n^ W,[pS):= 2.46| 



prlifiarily-to the fact that the low^r^eturr/ resportse was;^^ ttlmate ' 

;when: the initial disclosure was high la. intimacy than when It was of low - > 
■'.intimacy. ' • \v''\v^;/' ■■ " ' 'i 

. ' Finally, am interact ion between^^^ of subject and type pf response was : 
■ fOun(i, F m tendency on the p^rt of males 

to rate ^e 'lowrreturn response, which inybl^ved getting a start inV one's - 
, chosen prpfession, as more intimate 'than^^^ f^ ■females, on the 6the»f hand; 
Viewed the high -re turn response which invol ved 'break;ing up (with a boyfriend' 
as more intifhate thdn did males, Ihci4entally,':thii;;^^^^^ 
dependent variables on which sex of sirbject wa s f o® & exert any r^l iable 
.influence.,-. •• ■ •■ ' ' ' : 

r would like to turn now to the major focus of th^ it"dy» the^feetsS^^^^ 
of the different types of responses/on attraction and their impli cations. 'for*'" 
a normative Mcbunt- of re -two attraction measures Were cofnput^d: . V 



' ; lliilcing , ihd^x was formed by suniiiijig subject$V respQhsfis to; th^-quesitlon * 



^ ., , M 



• ■■■ , S^king;: them tp^ hqW muirh the InitiaT reveiaIeK would n 

aiid/ i^slfbh^ to a ques tidiii -asici ng them iiow much - they ,would:»fi jte thi» * ' W'i^^^:^^'' 
; respondehfv An alternative attriactldn measurej^ formed; ;by>sunm(ngy^^ 
. ratings- of /thie second iwonian on the[;ifour tr^-itior iri^ 

■ /"yjGons^aeirfing the liking iadex 'ls^^^t^m^^ fc^ whi eft appear in Table ;#^^ 
aji anal^sjis of variance revealed ^i.tiighly significant main effecl^^ 

iaf 're^P!^ris(e,;if > i6v8b; £' ^.00^ The second womaiv"^ likied te^'e \ ^ 

r>;;.'in the;'tbnce^^^^^^^^^ thatt ih ,arty:x)f the other four^ and niore iii th^^^^^^^^^^^:-.^ ^ 

/ / ; con?^(si»^n-pliJs-high-re cpncerti-pTus-l ow-ret urn than ifi eil^er ai^i^^^^^^ 

cbidi|ttofls in Whi cK high or 1 ow de:scr i ptive di sclos;ure occurred^on^' ^^^'^^ 
^;;add|t'/of^^^ interaction betweeiv initial intimacy and type: of tfesgbns^ was' : ^v"'' 
^ 3.74; £,< g07^ The low-return rfisponse^^id 

■ 1 i k i ng . when i t . f o 11 owed a 1 ow i n t i ma cy t ha n a hi g h in t i macy d isc 1 to sure . • ' If ^ >C, 
; the Initiial dijsclosure^w Mghz-ln yi^ 'y^^-:- -^'i^'/- 

■'. :|>referxed;^to ;the lovv-^return: 6ne. Iri the multiple cond ft ipn|^o^^^ 
highrreturn^; resulted In greater liking when t^^^ 

■ ■'■^thafh-when^ tt followed low. ■ - 

\ r V Cel l means forHhe iraFuressibtvmeasure are displaij^^itiYMai^^ M~y 
vv^ f oil ow the samfe pa tjtern ars ' th^ 1 i ki ng i ndex , Once agai n jVif^^'si^ff "i - . 
main effect for type of response is fdgnd, F (4, 294) =l2|^48, p^< v9^)lv^^^^ -v • 
Again we find concern a.l one |resiiliijigiliftii^ attracticjn tfisi^^ ; •' 

■ , • ■ . -y--^' 'f '■i ■ r . ; ■ , ■ ■ . ■ ; -^^ •■ ; .; 

combinations of responses, and the coiiibinations in turn leading- to greate^^^^^^^^^^ 
attraction than either the high-return or low-return respbpse alone. On 'the#'^^ 
. impression index^ however, the higtj»^return respbn?^. resulted in mpr^^ favorable 
fatttigs in general than^ the low-ihetiirn riespc^^^^^ ^ p. 



• / 

■ / 
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^ , _ tM^:mm'M^-'litm 

tp^^^^-^^"^^^^^:^^^^ type' ^-'^^^^^i't^:^^*^^ ^'0-1^'. 

# th .the::iiki hg ; index, - a. ■l;ow,-retMrn/ response'''^^^ 
T:::f'..4;'f^ thah-when;!i#(y1|l|{^^ 
:ii¥^;:^i^cix)sdi"e. and 'if' Initial di^cl^sufe w^5'rhtgW'ii)':^i|^ 



responsie resulted in greatej> attraction thaih; a iic^W;;t^e^ 

V;:v:' ■■ •■^;:.^ri::/V, ^ -j-i: ■ 

• agreenlent with the Vi king roeasure, the correeirR^pfcj|;.^rrgh^r&rn% / . - 

. resulted in greater attrition when ;it followed; hifglt i^ 
. to low intimacy disclosure:. :After hlgfi^disclosure It w^s^ 
■/ high-return ■alone.':"; /' , ^':V-:''''"'\ -^4^ 

In evaluating; th^ iniplTcations of this data for a normative hi^j3|difftils/^: 
of self-dfsclosure the most Appropriate place to begin; is with^v|h^^<iiuisty^ii ' 
asking subjects to rate tfi4 appropriateness of the second womyriftr^esp^ 

" ■ ■ . !;■■ ■ ; ■ ■ ■■ ■■■; : : ■ .■, . ■ •.■ :;.■■■■' ■ ^;■v.■;l^ ■ 

The analysis of the responses to this question revealed effect^ 'fcj^|i'^p^ 
■ those of the two attraction indices (see Table 5). The in it ia t-^i ntimacy: by - 
■. type of response interaction, f (4, 295). = 3AA,Q_ <._:d2'y,vfdis'-S4M 
: ; the fact that the 1 ow-return response was preferred after 1 ow |is conipared to 
high Initial, disclosure, and that the concern-plus -hi gh-retifri|resRonse was 
^ seen as more appropriate after h^gh 'as compared to low di^closurfe. The highly 
I ; slgni;ficant response, however, £ (4; ^95)^ = i;b.76, . 

fiyR ^^JOOi. indicates clearly that subjects viewed the conciei-n, response as the ' ' 

rnostjappropriaite of any re^^ of initial intimacy level. The addition' 

yy/'^,0^^, high- or low-return disclosut^e to the statement of concern actually) 
. resulted in the response being viewed as less aporopriate, alt'houqh it was • - 
/ / :)^*'^'^ -^'^®"^^''"0'T® aPP'^oP'^iate ^an ht^^^^ or low^re^urn disclosure without the 
|i; /Jstatement'of .concern,' ■ ,';' V; :;■;;•'■, vf'- /: . ;.;■■/ '^r'''^ 



, v.; 



;T<i what iextent dp these data offer for disclosure norms? Thje 



./ strong V^^^^ the hprniative hypbthesisi which requires that th?*^ec1p1ent^ ^ 

■ ; : •; ^ facts respond by ^rev^ facts about him- or herself , , ■ 

;> yis w^^^ finding that a statemerTt of concern is seen as more :'' 

■••i/'/' ""■^ ■ ., -.^ ' <^ " ' ' ■ 

.' ;;■ / \ap|DroMate and results in greater attraction than hi|h- ar Tow-^return 
' ' " I- ■ ' • •'■ . ^ ■ ■ ■: -i-' ■ 

.^;.,:V <iisclostJre regardless of initial intiniacy'level. A weaker version of this 

norma ti ve hypothes i s wou 1 d hoi d that what mu $t be reci prodated is. i n tim^icy 

of ' some variety,' but not necessarily /descriptive intimacy,- The data frOm " 

the" present 'study suggest that some 'qualification of even this weaker l " 

hypothesis is necessary. The conrern, the high-raturn disclosure, and the 

qoncern-plus-high-return responses 'Were al^ seen as equally intimate. If ' 

intimacy alone is the only significant factor in responding to sel f -disclosure, 

then these, three cphditions should also have |been seen as equally appropriate 

and have led to equal amounts 0^ they do not. . 

, One possible explanation might be thatf the concern response is seen as 

more pGrs(^nal istic^ and tjius, mqj^fe g^^ That this is not the case is ; 

indicated by the results from the question asking subjects to estimate whether 

the respondent's behavior was irjfluenced more by her basic personality Or by 

her /eel ings about the first woman (personal ism). The analysis of this 

question revealed a significant: n^in effect, F (4. 295) = a.63v £V .04." 

But it was/the hi gh-r,eturn response which was seen, as more personal istic than , 

all o^her responses except concern-plus -high-return. The other ressponses 



did not differ on this measure. -^'i 



Another possi^bi 1 ity i s ^^^^ subjects /were responding on the basi^ • } 

'of projections fori: future in|e»^^ in the relationshif> (Altman A'l'aylori'^ 
: 1973 ) . Al tman and Ta/lpr postul ate that rela ti onshi p's ;Wi 1 1 be viev/ed in. a 



i 



favorable" llghj: and will progress to the extent that* forecasts or projections 
of future rewards are favorable. While no direct evidence is available from 
the present study, thfe fact that the concern response resulted in, the respond* 
' ent'sbeing seen as more warm, more. ad justed* more trusting, and more trust- 
worthy implies that future interactions 'would-be expected to be positive. In 
addition,* the concern 'response indicates a willingness oh part of the v 
respondent ,to tailor the exchange to the issue at harifi. Altman (1973) 
postulates that "such a tendency to see issues through to a conclusion is more 
likely in well established, than beginning relationships. ~ ^ ^ 
Many, if not most, laboratory investigations of. reciprocity have effec- » 
tively ruled out the possibility of a concern response.' Subjects are generally 
required to describe themselves, most often on different topics, and prevented 
from asking questions or" conrnen ting on what their partner has said. In 
discussing the reactions of subaects to receiving disclosure^J|^vthin field 
settings, hc^vever, both Rubin (19^^) and Archer and Berg (1978, i)i press) 
note that expressions of concern were^ common response. \ * - 

In conclusion, the results of this study extend the attributional 
concept of contrast effects to observers' perceptions of intimate disclosure .. 
between individualsl But more importantly, they take a preliminary step 
toward understanding what the disclosure reciprocity effect is all about. 
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